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; Advertiſement. 


HE following Eſſay was writ- 
ten by a man of buſineſs, for 
his winter evenings amuſement, and 
belongs to a ſeries of tracts, all tending 
to ſnew the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of 
experimental reaſoning in philologi- 
cal and moral enquiries. 


As he is but a young trader in 
the way of literature, and his goods 
of a fabric ſomewhat new, he does 
not think it prudent to riſque much 
of his ſtock upon one bottom, From 
the returns of approbatiori, which he 
ſhall receive from this ſmall venture, 


be will be better enabled to judge 
what 


* what the demand is at market; and 
will then now, Wich ſome degree of 
certainty, whether he ought to export 
any more of the ſame kind; whether 

be "ſhould bk wp che mareginl, 
ill onchis hands, in:another faſhion ; 
or, which is maſt likely tO happen, 
uibether he had not better reſerve 
thom altagether for home canſump. 
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SECTION 1. 


FT ER a curious ſubje& has been 
unſucceſsfully treated by, philoſo- 
phers, poets, phyſicians, and di- 
vines of reputation, it might ſeem preſump- 
tuous in one to attempt it, whoſe neceſſary 
ſtudies have been of a nature little connected 
with deep erudition, and who has but few 
hours of leiſure, from his ordinary occupa- 
ton, to put together the little he may have 
«cidentally pickt up; were it not known, 


eee 


2 ' AN ESSAY 
PART at the ſame time, that many valuable and 
I. ſurpriſing diſcoveries have accrued to man- 
Lad by the means of thoſe from whom 
they were leaſt to be expected. It is a trite 
obſervation, that printing was diſcover'd by 
a ſoldier, and gun-powder by a monk; from 
which, and many other inſtances, we may 
conclude, that the moſt extraordinary in- 
ventions were rather the effe& of chance and 
ſubſequent trial, than of any profound fore- 5 
thought and contrivance. WE 


The queſtion, whether Ridicule be a teſt of 
truth, is one of thoſe which' have divided 
the learned for ſome years paſt, without pro- 
| ducing any thing ſatisfactory, for or againſt 
it; and if I ſhould in the following ſheets 
| caſt any new light upon the ſubject, it is by 
| means not unlike thoſe of the diſcoverer of 
| gun- powder. He felt, when perhaps his It 
Il reflection was otherwiſe employed, that this th 
| compoſition had an uncommon force and lu 


quickneſs, called to mind what were its in- In 
gredients, and was only the hiſtorian of his H 
$ crucible. | thi 


| Thoſe who have already handled the ſub- of 
ject of Ridicule, have taken a very different MW tru 
| method, 
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method, and, inſtead of examining what it 8x cr. 16 
was compoſed of, have not ſo much as I. 
ſettled, with any preciſion, what the thing "lt 
was which one party ſo much extolled, and | | | 
the other ſo much depreciated. 


Lord SHAFTSBURY, who, by his recom- 
mending Ridicule as a teſt of truth, firſt 
gave riſe to this controverſy, expreſſes him- 
ſelf ſovariouſly, that it isas hard to gueſs what 0 
he means to recommend, as upon what | 
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grounds. In his Letter concerning Enthu- 
ſaſin, he oppoſes it to formality, gravity, 
and melancholly, and calls it chearfulneſs, 
pleaſantry, and good humour. Chearfulneſs | 
is certainly an excellent quality in itſelf, and | 
2 diſpoſition of mind very proper for thoſe | 
who are to enter into any enquiry ; but how _ | [ 
| 


it ſhould any way be a teſt of truth, more 
than a teſt of gold, wine, filk, or other va- 


luable commodity, it is difficult to conceive. | by, 
In his Efay on the Freedom of Wit and If 
Humour, where one expects to ſee ſome- l 
thing more explicit, he rather ſeems to re- J 1 


tract what he had ſo warmly afferted ; ſpeaks 
of bounds and limitations to this teſt of 
truth; hints at a kind of defenſive raillery 
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a "AN ESSAY 
PART which is, as he explains it; ſome evaſive me- 

I. thod to keep truth, when diſcovered, from 
certain perſons. And altho' he had faid in 
his Letter on Enthufiaſm *, - 'Tis only in a free 

nation, ſuch as ours, that impoſture has no 
privilege, and that neither the credit of a 

court, the power of a nobility, nor the awful- 

| neſs of a church, can give her protection, and 
| hinder from being arraign'd in every ſhape 
| and appearance: yet, in his Efſay on the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour, he jumbles 
raillery, burleſque, and ridicule together, 
7 and makes them the neceſlary language of 


ſlavery Þ+. 


\ Non tali auxilio nec defenſoribus itis---- 


As this very ingenious nobleman has been 
commonly looked upon as the great patron 
| and ſupporter of Ridicule, I thought it in- 
lf cumbent upon me to point out in a few 
[ words, how he has, or rather how he has 
| not treated it. Thoſe who want to ſee a 
1 more full examination of what his lordſhip 
l has advanced upon that head, will find it in 


* Sect. II. near the beginning. 
+ Sect. IV. at the end. 


a bock 
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book of Efſays lately publiſhed, in oppoſi- SECT.. 


tion to his opinions in general “. But al- 
tho' T agree with the writer of thoſe Ef/ays 
in many of his remarks upon what Lord 
SHAFTSBURY has advanced concerning Ri- 


from him with regard to the ſubject itſelf: 
which I ſhall endeavour to prove to be what 
his Lordſhip at firſt aſſerted ; one of the zefts 
of truth (by its detection of falſhood) and, 
as ſuch, to be indulged without any limi- 
tation, 


I am extremely ſenſible how difficult it is, 
even for the beſt writers, to convey their 
ideas with certainty by the means of gene- 
ral terms only, I ſhall therefore, in the pro- 
ſecution of this work, endeavour to aſcer- 
tain my meaning by the help of examples; 
ſo that, if I ſhould happen to mean nothing 
to the purpoſe, (a thing very common among 
eſſay writers) it will be immediately appa- 
rent, 


Had the celebrated who have ex- 
erciſed their pens upon the different ſides of 


* Eſſays on the Chara#trifticks, by Joun Brown, 
M. A. ſecond edition. | 
B 3 this 


dicule ; yet I ſhall take the liberty to diſſent 


I. 


A. 


AN ESSAY 


Pak this controverſy, taken to the tract hers 


pointed out, to wit, the examination of the 
various examples of Ridicule, as they really ex- 
iſt in the works of men of acknowledged wit; 
it is ſcarce poſſible but that they muſt, long 
e'er now, have come to a better underſtand- 
ing. They could not have ſpent much time 
in the ſcrutiny, without obſerving, that there 
are two ſorts of Ridicule; one of which is 
employed in diſcuſſing propoſitions, or mat- 
ters of enquiry ; and another, which has 
manner and actions for its province. A 
complaiſance both for the vulgar language, 
and for that which has been uſed by the beſt 
authors, obliges one to call both theſe things 
by the name of Ridicule; tho' it will appear, 
that their nature and properties are very dif- 
ferent. I ſhall therefore treat of them ſe- 
parately, beginning with that kind which is 
employed in matters of enquiry ; becauſe it 
is the moſt important in itſelf, and becauſe 
it is that which gave riſe to this controverſy; 


being the only kind of Ridicule which can 
ſo much as pretend to be admitted as a teſt 


of truth. 


Whatever then may hereafter befal the 
other, this Ridicule may be defin'd, the art 


ov 
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ſhewing that to be ridiculous which is really SECT, 

ſo. Perhaps I ſhall be told by ſome body, I. 
that this is the proper office of reaſon and 
argument. Whoever he be, I moſt heartily 
agree with him ; having long thought that 

thoſe advocates for Ridicule, who put her in 
-oppoſition to reaſon, did her cauſe very little 
honour or ſervice. I likewiſe join with the 
author of the Efſays on the Characteriſticks, 

in enrolling Ridicule among the modes of 
eloquence ; but as he has choſen to ſeparate 
eloquence from argument, I muſt endeavour 

to reconcile them, before I can hope to have 
Ridicule received as a teſt of truth; a praiſe, 

which 1s certainly due to argument alone, 


SECTION It... 


| PART 
| . 
1 9 


HE Eſſay writer, in his diviſion of the 
ſeveral kinds of compoſition, has a. 
ſigned to argument the province of conyin- 
cing by reality; and to eloquence, that of 
perſwading by fictitious appearances. That 
is, that eloquence or oratory is, ſome how 
or other, the art of dazlin g or deceiyin g the 


underſtanding. 


I do not profeſs in this Eſſay, as he has 
| done in thoſe he has publiſhed, to criticiſe 
1 the opinions of any author, except where { 
| my ſubject calls upon me ; elſe I ſhould | 
1 perhaps be able to ſhow, that what he ad- 
| vances, with regard to eloquence, might 
| | very well paſs for a ſatire upon publick 
| ſpeaking in general, and upon that from the p 
1 pulpit in particular. Indeed to do him juſ- q 


If tice, he does not continue long in.that opi- k 
| nion, but having ſufficiently decried elo- w 
| - quence, in order to condemn Ridicule as fri 


one of its accomplices, he afterwards makes 
it amends, by acknowledging that eloquence 
is of the moſt excellent ſort, when it is found- 

ed 
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ed upon argument drawn from the real ex- SECT: 
iſtence of things; ſo that there is no dith- II. 
culty in concluding, that what he before fad 
of eloquence in general, is only true of falſe 
* 


But chere is nothing in all this learned 
perplexi ty about eloguence and argument, 
conviction and per ſwaſion, judgment, paſſion 
and imagination, but what may be eaſily 
unravel'd ; provided we do not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be intangled in other people's opini- 
ons, but examine into the nature of the ſub- 
ject itſelf, I will therefore enter upon it as 
if it had never been touched before; at the 
ſame time with that brevity which becomes 


an epiſode, and an epiſode which perhaps 
is very little neceſſary, 


Eloquence is the art of convincing and 
perſuading. Theſe two properties of elo- 
quence do not ſo much denote two different 
kinds of it, as the two different purpoſes to 
which it may be applied. This will appear 
from an enquiry into the proper meaning and 
application of the words, and likewiſe from 
the practice of the beſt orators. 


- 
. | 
* 
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PART 
45 Þ 


AN ESSAY”) 


When any opinion is to be examined, or 


any aſſertion to be proved, then the ſole aim 
of oratory is to convince. When any action 


is to be performed, or let alone, then the 
aim of oratory is to perſuade. We fay, 
perſuade to a thing, in this latter caſe ; and 
convince of a thing, in the former. When- 
ever a truth is to be inveſtigated, the under- 
ſtanding alone. 1s concerned; and therefore 
eloquence applies itſelf to the underſtanding 
only, with intention to convince. When- 
ever an action is to be promoted, eloquence 
applies itſelf to the two ſprings of human 
action, the underſtanding and the paſſions, 
alternately ; endeavouring both to convince 
and perſuade. From this neceſſity of mixing 
the argumentative eloquence on occaſions of 

perſuaſion, the word perſuafion receives a 

double ſignification; for it is common to ſay 
perſuaded of a thing as well as perſuaded 
to it: whereas the argumentative eloquence 

being ſimple and uncompounded, the word 

convince cannot be applied to any, but its own 

peculiar purpoſe of convincing the under- 

ſtanding of the truth or falſhood of a poſition. 

It was therefore from its more comprehenſive 

uſe, and by way of abbreviation, that elo- 

quence 


OO. ww woa tm woman acc 
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11 


art of perſuaſion, taking perſuaſion both in its II. 


proper and leſs proper ſenſe . And, had 


either C1ceRo or QUINTILIAN, put the art 
they taught in ſo ridiculous a light, as to deny, 
that it was likewiſe the art of convincing by 
argument +; we ſhould, ipſo facto, deſpiſe 

their 


Much of that fort of cunning nonſenſe, uſually 
called wit, owes its being to the corruption and abuſe of 
language. The double meaning of the word perſuadere 
gave birth to that quaint expreſſion recorded of St. 
AuGusTIN, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; which 
has no meaning at all, or only means, Although you 
ſhould convince me of the truth of what you advance, yet 


you ſhall never perſuade me to take any ſtep in conſequence 
of ſuch conviftion. The ſelf ſame phraſe is to be found 


in the Plutus of ARISTOPHANES ; where oge of the 
old men ſays to POVERTY, in anſwer to her harangue, 


OT TAP IIEIEEIE OTA' HN IIEIEHE, and is ex- 


plained as above by the Greek ſcholiaſt upon that paſſage. 


+ There cannot certainly be a more abſurd attempt 
than that of perſuading in matter of ſpeculation without 
argument; and yet there are frequent phænomena that 
apologize, in ſome meaſure, for thoſe who think it 
both practicable and eaſy. "They may have perhaps 
obſerved the multitude perſuaded of the truth of what 
the orator aſſerted, when there was nothing in his diſ- 
courſe that had the leaſt appearance of argument ; nay, 
whea it was quite unintelli gible. 


This 
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ParT their reftimony, as coming from men whoſe 
= profeſſion 1 was to deceive. N 


of 


This is, no doubt, a common fact; tho? it is not 
owing to any deluſiye power of eloquence upon the 
imagination and paſſions, but acts by the bare force of 
perſonal credit and authority. The orator, by ſounding 
periods, learned terms, a pompous manner, an earneſt- 
neſs of geſture, and a look of ſincerity, convinces thoſe 
ſimpletons (for upon no other audience will ſuch oratory 
paſs) that he is a great, a learned, and an honeſt man; 
and then uſes this credit, ſo acquired, to faſten any 
opinion he pleaſes upon them. But this ridiculous ſort 
of prepoſſeſſion is not peculiarly the conſequence of 
eloquence; it will be found to follow alſo upon rank, 
riches, and many other advantages, where no ſuperiority 
of ſpeech or underſtanding is pretended: whatever is 
ſaid by a prince or a peer, carries with it great degree of 
perſuaſion from the rank of the perſon only. The ſame 
perſuaſion is generally attendant upon riches, Et bene 
nummatum doecarat ſuadela, I lately heard a young 
gentleman relate an unlikely piece of news, in a com- 
pany where it was received with ſome heſitation; upon 
which, he affirmed with great earneſtneſs, that it was 
certainly true, for he had heard it from a man of 400. 
a year. Handſome women have the ſame privilege of 
perſuading without argument, and by the like means ; 
ſor, as their poet ſays, 


Whatever they approve is ſweet, 
And all is ſenſe that they repeat. 
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of the irgunicntative eee we hats. deer. 


examples in the works of IsocRATxsõ, 
LocrAx, and other orators; who have had 
queſtions in philoſophy, law, ſpeculative 
politics, or philology for their topics. Of 
the mixed kind we find numberleſs exam- 
ples in the hiſtorians, and in the orations of 
thoſe who have engaged in pleading cauſes, 
or in the practice of war, divinity, or politics. 
Amongſt the moſt famous in that way are 
DEMoSTHENES and CicxRo; of whom, 
DEMOSTHENES apply'd himſelf chiefly, if 
not altogether, to the underſtanding of his 
auditors; even in thoſe orations, his Philip- 
pics,, where he meant to animate and rouſe 


them 


Fine cloaths, a decent gown and band, a diamond 
ring, are all inſtruments of great energy in promoting 
this ſort of conviction. Nay, there are aſſemblies, tho 


I believe, only of the fanatical ſort, where the reverſe 


of all thoſe; to wit, the orator's bad language, auk- 
ward delivery, poverty, mean condition, and unfaſhion- 
able apparel, will give him great credit in the zyes of 
his hearers, and produce conviction out of falſhood and 
abſurdity, So that this perſuaſion, when it is produced, 

is not ſo much a proof of the power of eloquence, as 
of the weakneſs of underſtanding in the generality of 
men; who have ſeldom any opinions, but what are ob- 
truded upon them by authority. 


II. 
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AN ESSAY 


ParT them to action; whilſt Crcero, adapting 
I. himſelf to the times in which he lived, often 


throws in a greater ſhare of the pathetic 
than would have ſucceeded with a people in 
whom the reaſoning faculty was more culti- 
vated. This is the cauſe, as the Eſſay writer 
obſerves, that ſevere and able judges have pre- 


fer d DEMosTHENEs to CICERO; for, as the 


imagination and paſſions are then moſt refined 
and juſt, when they bear to the ' ſame point 
with reaſon ; ſo that ſpecies of eloquence 1s the 
nobleft, which tends to conduct them thither *. 


In my next ſection I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhow, in what manner Ridicule becomes a 
branch of this nobleſt ſpecies of eloquence ; and 
cannot conceive, upon what grounds my 
Lord SHAFTSBURY'sS antagoniſt gave ita place 
amongſt the pathetic, or thoſe which act by 
an application to the paſſions. He fays it 

excites 


* It is remarkable, that the words uſed to expreſs the 
eloquence of Greece and Rome, convey a juſt idea of 
their ſeveral characters. In Greek, a piece of elo- 
quence, let the ſubject be what it will, is called go,, 
a diſcourſe; and the perſon who delivers it, rhetor, 


or ſpeaker ; whereas, in Latin, the performance is 


called eratio, from orare to entreat, plead, or beg 
and the performer is called orator, an entreater, pleader, 
or beggar, ee ; 


or 
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excites the paſſion of contempt. 
him that contempt and laughter (the latter 
of which Ridicule never fails to excite) are 
both of them paſſions ; a very little reflec- 
tion will convince us, that Ridicule is not 
therefore to be ranked amongſt the pathetic 
kinds of eloquence ; becauſe, in pathetic 
eloquence, the paſſions are the inſtruments, 
upon which the artiſt plays, in order to pro- 
duce that perſuaſion he aims at: whereas, 
{ contempt and laughter, call them what you 
will, are, in matters of enquiry, the con- 
ſequences of the detection of that ſort of 
falſhood, which we call the ridiculous; and 
are not the means, but the end +. 


+ Some people may imagine, becauſe pathetic 
derived from pathos paſſion, that therefore every thing, 
wherein paſſion is concerned, either as cauſe, means 
or conſequence, muſt be pathetic. At this rate a flap 
in the face would be pathetic ; if either he who received, 
or he who gave it happened to be in a paſſion. Bur 
this is truſting too much to the infallibility of ſyllables, 
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EV“ 
Part W HEN a general marches his arty 
3 into the enemy's country, he never 
thinks it conſiſtent with prudence to leave 
any fortified place behind him untaken, 
unleſs the garriſon is very contetnptible. Tn 
like manner, he who ſtrives upon paper to 
extend the dominions of truth, ſhould take 
care to obviate all the objections that have 
been offered againſt the cauſe he under- 
takes, however groundleſs they may appear 
to him, while they are ſo plaufible as to have 
the countenance of ſome men of ſenſe. It 
is for this reaſon, that a ſection of this 
ſhort work has been wholly employed in 
adjuſting certain differences betwixt elo- 
quence and argument, ſuggeſted by the 
author of the eſſays; a taſk, which would 
not otherwiſe have been neceſſary: ſince 
whatever is employed in the ſearch of truth, 
whether it be addreſſed to men's knowledge 
or their prejudices, whether it tends to con- 
duct or miſlead, muſt ever be addrefied to 
the underſtanding ; and, if eloquence, of 
BY that 
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that ſort of eloquence which conſiſts of SS . 
argument alone. 1 | 


Haring thus ſatisßed myſelf, and porhaps 
ſome of my readers, of one important truth, 


tive, and conſequently one of the methods 
of reaſoning : I will venture a ſtep. farther, 
and aſſert, that it is one of the methods the 
beſt founded, the eafieſt comprehended, 
ind the leaſt ſubject to fallacy ; for it will 
aways: be found, AN APPEAL TO, EXPERI- 
INCE. by ſome familiar image ar allufion, 


plication, 


called ſerious reaſoning ; and it is the firſt, 


ry or falſe Ridicule: for falſe Ridicule is 
m appeal to falſe facts, ar to true facts not 
arallel or applicable to the point in queſtion. 
s name of Ridicule it receives only 999 * a 
onſequence, that never fails to attend it; 
or a ſerious falſhood is never confuted by a 
den alluſion to. a trivial or domeſtic fact, 
* "without 


that argumentative Ridicule is argumenta- 


which comvinces by the juſineſs, while it 
Wleaſes by tbe novelty. 0 contraſt Wo its 


It is in this laſt quality, novelty, * | 
liſtingdiſhes , it from what is commonly 


ufneſs, that diſtinguiſhes, it from | buffoon- 
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Thoſe who are not willing to receive theſe 
properties of Ridicule upon my bare aſſer- 
tion, muſt look for the proof of them in 
the works of thoſe authors, who have been 
moſt famous for their excellency in that way 
of writing. There it was that theſe aſſer- 
tions were formed, and thither I refer my 
reader; not imagining that he would reſt the 
cauſe upon any inſtances, which I might 
partially chuſe in its ſupport. However, 
by way of illuſtration at leaſt, I will give 
one inſtance of true, and another of falſe 
Ridicule; which I have choſen out of a 
great number, becauſe they both belong to 
one tranſaction, and that of a nature very 
public and intereſting. | | 
When that famous bill, in the year 1733, 
called the Exciſe Scheme, was upon the 
point of being carried in the Houſe of 
Commons, a number of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial merchants of the city of London, 


agreed to ſign a petition againſt it; and, 


that it might come with what they called 


greater weight, they proceeded in a long 
x - | " train 


augh in the ; 
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were no ſooner made known to the houſe 
than the chief miniſter ſtood up and ſpoke 


againſt the manner of preſenting it with 


great eloquence and ſpirit ; ſaying, amongſt 
other things, That, altho' thoſe gentlemen 
were. contented in their writing with the 
title of humble petitioners, their appearance 
in Palace-Yard gave them more. the air of 
another ſort of petitioners, commonly known 
by the name of Sturdy Beggars. An image 
that gives a juſter idea of the illegallity and 
impropriety of their proceeding, than a 
regular oration of half an hour could have 
effected. For what ought to give weight to 
a petition in an affair of that importance to 
the nation, but the matter and. reaſons of 
the petition itſelf? And what could be 
more juſt than to call thoſe Sturdy Beggars, 
who, under pretence of petitioning, meant 
toextort what they wanted, by intimidating 
the members of parliament, and bullying the 
legiſlature ? | 


How then was this to be anſwered ? It 
is, I muſt own, a puzzling queſtion. And 
C 2 yot 


train of coaches and chariots to preſent it SECT, 
themſelves in a body. This petition, and III. 
che formidable cavalcade that attended it, YY 


: AN BSBAY- 
T yet an anſwer, of ſome fort or other, was 


1. abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the party 
om being delivered over to eternal laughter 


and confuſion of face. For, as Poys ſays, 


To vice * folly to confine the jeſt, 
Sets half the world, God knows, _ the 
oſt; 
a the ſneer of more impartial men 
At ſenſe and virtue ballance all again : 
Judicious wits ſpread wide the ridicule, 
And cbaritably comfort knave and fool. 


With this humane defign, one of the 
ringleaders of the patriots, for the time 
being, roſe up; and, without taking notice 
of the intention of the miniſter's ſpeech, 
which was expreſſed in a manner not at all 
ambiguous, laid hold, with great ſeeming 
heat, of the word Beggar ; wondring to 
hear any man call thoſe Beggars, who were 
the pillars of the national commerce, and 
who had perſonally ſo great a ſhare of the 
national property; enlarging much upon 
their riches, which had never been brought 
into queſtion; and finiſhing the harangue 
with a hiſtory of the miſchiefs that befel the 
government of Flanders, by a _ 

contemptuoully 
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contemptuouſly beſtowing the appellation of sxor. 
Gun upon the citizens of Ghent. Ses all III. 
ona ſudden the tables turned. For this reg. 
ſoning, ſuch as it was, favoured the deſigns 

of the party, and the then reigning preju- 

dices of the vulgarz. and, in conſequence 

of it, a ballad was compoſed, beginolng 


Of all the trades of London 
HA beggar's trade's the bet, 
Site Bos allows us that trade 
Mo ruins all the reſt ; 
© And a begging we muſt go. 


| Which acknowledged the merchants to 
be beggars, and put their beggary in a mul- 
titude af new and diverting lights, not very 
honourable for the man who had obtained, 
for many years, the ſole adminiſtration of 
public affairs ; and who had fo inſolently, 
as was ſuppoſed, upbraided them with that 
miſery, of which he muſt have been the 
principal cauſe. 


This, in a week's time, was ſpread over 
© If the moſt diſtant parts of the iſland, and 
"IN raiſed an enthuſiaſtic rage in the populace, 
y G4 that 


- 
— 


Angry” © 


PART that might have been attended tk the moſt 


I. 


cruel conſetitiences; if any accident had put 
it in motion. Fbr, as true Ridicule is one 
of the moſt forcible and expeditious of all 
the methods of reaſoning; fo falſe Ridicule, 
whenever it can be brought to take effect, as 

it is the quickeſt, is the moſt to be dreaded 
of all the on of N ee 


Had the chief minilter nally called the 
merchants of London Beggars, he would 
have furniſhed evidence, from his own 


mouth, for putting his adminiſtration in the 


moſt contemptible light; and the ballad would 
have been true Ridicule : but, as that pre- 
tended fact was known, to the ſober and 
well informed to be falſe, the performance 
could not to any ſuch appear otherwiſe, than 
as a ſophiſtical piece of buffoonery. © 
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SECT. V. 


T will. probably be objected to Ridjcule, ger. 
that, even as it has been deſcrib'd and Ty, 


examplify'd in the foregoing Section, it is WY 


capable of ſerving the purpoſe of ſcreening 
impoſture, as well as of expoſing it; and 
therefore a very ambiguous and inſufficient 
criterion, of truth. This objection is not 
without foundation. But if we nicely ex- 
amine the ſeveral inſtances of falſe Ridiculę 
from whence it ariſes, the objection will be 


found not owing to any imperfection in the 


nature of Ridicule, but to the weakneſs and 
prejudice of thoſe for whoſe conviction it is 
intended. He who ſhould find out a me- 
thod, by the immediate application of which 


fools and prejudiced perſons might be enabled 


to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, would 
find a philoſopher's ſtone indeed. But there 
is no likelihood that ſuch a ſuccedaneum tor 
good ſenſe will ever be found, or that it 
was ever intended by the Almighty, who 
is equally the father of the wiſe and of the 
filly ; and who has, no doubt, ordained all 
thoſg diverſities, which exiſt in nature, for the 

— 
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PART happineſs of the whole. It is he who has 
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_ conſiſtent with the exiſtence of things. 
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given, according to the poet, 


Fear to the fiateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To tings preſumption, aud to crowd ve ef 


_ Mindis vlt decipi: ada [ write not for the 
many, whom it would be perhaps as un- 
fit, as it is impoſſible to undeceive. What 
ſpecies of reaſoning is there, the moſt ſeri. 
ous and formal, that has not been made the 
channel for conveying error and abſurdity to 
the underſtanding, under the appearance of 
truth? And when we ſay, that this ſort of 
reaſoning is leaſt able to be abuſed, it is 
ſaying as much for it, as can be {aid for moſt 
things, in which the frail race of man is 
concern d. Falſe reaſoning, by the abuſe of 
words, is very eafy and common, becauſe 
the ideas attached to general terms are very 
various, indiſtinct, and eafily confounded ; 

but the properties of things, eſpecially thoſe 
of a vulgar and domeſtic nature, in which 
the force and pleaſure of Ridicule chiefly 
conſiſts, cannot ſafely be ſummon'd for evi- 
dence to ſupport any principle or general 
aſſertion, unleſs that principle be true, and 


But 
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But, N this * may Src: 
be, I will allow that, like other excellent IV. 
remedies, it may become poiſon in the hands 
of a quack; and that it is of conſequence 
to have an antidote always ready upon oc+ 
caſion. This we need not be long in ſearch 
of, ſince there is one handed down to us in 
the works of a very ancient and eminent 
phyſician, and which I am able to recom- 
mend upon my on repeated experience, 
altho it has been diſcountenanced of late by 
ſeveral apothecaries ; either becauſe they did 
not underſtand the recipe, or becauſe they 
had not thoſe drags in their ſhops, that were 
neceſſary for the compoſition, 


To leave parables, and to explain myſelf 
like a man of this world, this recipe is no 


other than that rule of Gor&1as, quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, which the critic upon the Cha- 
ratterifticks has re-tranſlated and new-apply- 
ed after my Lord SHAFTsBURY, and which 
I ſhall take the like freedom of tranſlating 
again, and new- applying after him; always 4 
| however obſerving that good manners and | 
deference, which is due to a living author. 


The 
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PART The paſſage in Axis rorTx tranſlated ver- 
I. batim, runs chus, But with regard to thoſe 
= things that excite laughter, fince they ſcem to 
have their uſe in debate, we ought, ſays Gok- 
GIAS, to diſcuſs the adverſary's ſerious argu- 
ment by Ridicule, and his Ridicule by ſerious 
argument; rightly ſpeaking *. 


But, having expounded this paſſage with 
ſufficient accuracy, as far as regards the re- 
| £ lation 


The original words are, IIEPI AE TON TEAOINN, 

ENEIAH TINA AOKEI xPHZIN EXEIN EN Tolx 

Argzl, KAI AEIN, EH TOPTIAE,. THN MEN 

ENOTAHN AIAGSEIPEIN TN ENANTION, 

TEANTI TON AETEANTA, THLOTAH. OPONL 

| AET N. Rhet. lib. iii. cap. 18. And they are thus 
tranſlated by the author of the Eſſays. As Ridicule ſeems 
to be of fome uſe in pleading, it was the opinion of GoR- 
GIAS that you ought to confound your adverſary's ſeriow 
argument by raillery, and hit raillery by ſerious argument. 
And he judged well. It were to be wiſhed that the tran- 
ſlator had inform'd us by what authority he has render'd 
the word AIAGOEIPEIN to confound, in a diametrical 
oppoſition to all the hitherto known meanings of it. 
For what can be more oppoſite than to confound and to 
ſeparate ? AIAG®EIPEIN in its moſt ſimple ſenſe, 
means to ſeparate thoroughly, and in all the uſual ap. 
plications 
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lation betwixt Engliſh and Greek words, my'Stcr. 
work will be but half done, unleſs I tranſlate IV. 
thoſe words again into their preciſe meaning, "VV 
and ſhew what relation they have to realities. 


All men, who engage in any controverſy 
with the candid intention of diſcovering truth, 
cannot fail of obſerving, how much their 
laudable endeavours are obſtructed by the 
imperfection. and abuſe of language. I be- 
lieye we may venture to ſay, that this is the 


yery ſoul of controverſy, and that thinking 


men could not diſagree in their opinions 
concerning any thing that comes within the 
reach of human . reaſon, if it were poſſible 
to find a number of ſigns, that ſhould, with 
exactneſs, convey the ſame ideas from one 
perſon to another. Common language is 
far from being equal to this purpoſe ; and 
the only remedy for the defect is, by defi- 
nitions and examples to explain the princi- 
pal terms that are to be employed ; and then 


plications very little deviates from this its original mean- 
ing. Such are to demoliſh, conſume, corrupt, diſcuſs. Of 
theſe I have made uſe of the laſt, as it has the ad- 
ditional authority and ſupport of all the Latin tranſla- 
tors of this paſſage, that have fallen into my hands, 

| | it 
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Pax it fignifies little, What theſe terms ara; ' whe. 


I. 


ther they are ſuch as have been already uſed, 
or others e deviſed for the en, 


The term Ridicul has been "ay * 
find and examplify d; ſo that there can be 
no difficulty, at leaſt with regard to my idea 
of it; but the term ſerious argument bears 
ſo many different meanitigs, that to uſe it 
without the like caution would be to involve 
us in a labyrinth of confuſion. However, 
before I pretend to define its proper mean- 
ing in the above ſentence in Ak Iso TLF, 1 
will firſt point out, in a few lines, how this 
definition comes to be neceſſary and the 
rather, as the enquiry is not barely verbal, 
but will likewiſe throw fome light * the 
Nee ente 


There is, and no doubt always has been, 
in all places, in ancient Athens, as well as 
in modern London, a great number of ſhal- 
low-pated people, who ſeeing the tribute of 
applauſe, and kind reception, that never fails 
to be paid to true wit and humour, are 
willing to have likewiſe their ſhare of it; 


but, not being bleſt with the lawful means, 
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vis, a lively fancy, and a ſound judgment, 


29 


employ ſuck means as nature has beſtowed Sgr. 


upon them. Some of theſe facetious gentle- 
men will lay joint-ſtools in the way of their 
companions, - pin their fkirts to the table- 
cloth, archly flip away their chairs from un- 
der them, and abundance of other conceits, 
from whence nothing but a monkey could 
claim any merit. But thoſe: ſhin-breaking, 
clothes-daubing, chair-withdrawing wits, are 
each of them a CERvVANTES or a CRESTER· 
FIELD, in compariſon of another fort of 
idiotical vermin, who to be thought witty, 
will deceive you by a direct lie; or keep you 
a confiderable time in ſuſpenſe by an ambi- 
guity; and then laugh, and tell you it was 
a joke, The conſequences of this pitiful 
praQtice are deplorable ; for, by its frequency, 
not only the language is corrupted by the 
miſapplication of words; but that innocence, 
confidence, and fecurity, which conſtitute the 
great pleaſure and dignity of converſation, 
amongſt thoſe of liberal minds, is often hurt 
and confounded, How often do we hear 
even men of tolerable breeding, aſk one an- 
other, Are you in jeſt or ſerious? that is, Do 
you lie or ſpeak truth? and yet by the common- 

neſs 
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ſentment, that would tollorr; a hs queſtion 
properly expreſſed. 


We ſee therefore, that by ſerious is often 
meant ſincere and in earneſt ; and by jeſting, 
their oppoſites, hing and triſſing; but in this 
treatiſe we allow no ſuch meaning to them; 
and I truſt that in this we- walk hand in 
hand with ARIsTOTLE. Ridicule, or true 
jeſting, is, with regard to ſincerity, as much 
ſerious, as any other method of reaſoning ; 
and the more apt to promote both its deſired 
conſequences of conviction and laughter, the 
more the ſentiment of the diſpenſer is ſin- 
cere, and his deportment grave. What then 
is it which diſtinguiſhes, what we call ſerious 
argument from Ridicule ? That will be eaſily 
found, if the reader will give himſelf the 
trouble of turning back to that place, where 
I account for the name of Ridicule; he will 
there find, that it is ſo called from its excit- 
ing laughter in the hcarers ; ſo, in like man- 
ner, the other ſorts of reaſoning are called 
ſerious, from their not exciting laughter, with- 
out any. regard to their being e or other- 
wiſe. 


Having 
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Having thus fully explained my terms, I SRC r. 
will proceed to illuſtrate the rule of Gon- IV. 
G1As,” by ſhewing that à jeſt, that will not 


bear a ſerious examination, is certainly falſe 
it; and likewiſe, however hardy it may 
appear to the critic upon Lord SHAFTSBURY, 
that an argument, that will not bear Ridicule, 
is certainly falſe logic. In other words, that 
gravity is the proper teſt of Ridicule, and Ri- 
dicule the proper teſt of gravity ; even as the 
rule of addition is the teſt of ſubtraction, 
and ſubtraction of addition. I hope that 
gentleman will not call this likewiſe, 4 ſee- 
ſaw ſort of proof, and ſay, it is trying the 
juſtneſs of the ſquare by the work that is formed 
by it *. 


But one ſhort ſtory will clear up this mat- 


ter better than a volume of dry terms; and 
one now occurs to my memory, which, I 
believe, I have ' formerly met with in the 
Cambridge jeſts, or ſome other valuable re- 
poſitory of that kind. 


* Eſſay on the Charafterifticks, Sect. IX. 
* $64 
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As an Oxford ſcholar was ſitting at ſupper, 


in the Chriftmaſs vacation, with his father 
and mother, plain ſenſible country-people, 
the diſcourſe fell, as is natural, upon the 
univerſity ; and led the youth inſenſibly in- 
to a declamation in praiſe of learning in ge- 
neral, and particularly of logic. I ſhould 
be glad to know, fays the father, what this 
fame logic is, you are ſo mightily fond of. 
It is, fays the ſcholar, the art of making 
people believe whatever we pleaſe. Ay, fays 
the old man, that's curious indeed. Prithee, 
Tom, give your mother and me a ſhort 
flouriſh of it, that we may have ſome rea- 
fon to. admire as well as you. Juſt as he 
ſpoke, a couple of minc'd pyes being et 
upon the table; I will prove, ſays the ſcho- 
lar, that here are three pyes. That will 
oblige us extremely, fays the old folks. No- 
thing more eaſy, ſays the fon. You will 
grant me, that this is one. Yes. And that 
this is two. No doubt. Why then, ſays this 
young Plato, if you put one and two to- 
gether, they make three. O wonderful 
cries the farmer. Then, my dear, conti- 
nues he, addreſſing himſelf to his wife, you 
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fuit 1 ſuch excellent ſtudies. 
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without truth in itſelf, or ſincerity in the per- 


ſon, by whom it is uſed; and here is Ridicule 
to demoliſh it, which is true, and in earneſt. 
H any one objects to my example, that what 
I call ferrous argutnent is in reality ridiculous 
and filly, ; it is fit, that I inform ſuch an obs 
jector, once for all, that it is only ſuch ſe- 
tious argument, that Ridicule pretends to 
deſtroy ; and that it is only ſuch ſerious ar- 
gument, that ſhuns and diſelaims the teſt of 
> W Ridicule. Had our ſcholar contented. him- 
t Wl lf with proving, that two pyes and one 
-nade three, he might have ſet all the Ri- 
| WJ dicule. of Rannt as at 3 So much 
for or eie "= 0 Radioule. | ; 
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This des of Sil 4 

tho the leaſt fitted, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, to convince people of what is con- 
trary't6 the nature of things; has been ne 
verthielefs ſotnetitiies etnployed for that pu- 
poſe, and perhaps not without ons; 
r D vpon 
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ing of, a rapid and collective nature, it is 
neceſſary to ſtop its Progreſs by ſome me. 
thod of reaſoning more flow and analytical; 
which may, like Fazrus againſt HANN- 
BAL, i pron reftituere rem. 


Dr. ur whoſe works afford many 
examples of true Ridicule now and then 
gives us an inſtance of the falſe, chiefly, if 
not altogether, owing to the force of party. 
ſpirit ; which never fails to incline thoſe, 
who are under its influence, to a perverſion 
of truth, let their good ſenſe and natural 
love of truth be ever ſo great. It was this 
ſpirit which prompted that ingenious writer, 
born with a diſpoſition the moſt remote from 
laviſh, to endeavour to ridicule the whig 
princi iple of the right in the people of re- 


Hing tyrants; a principle which is in reality 


the ſentiment of human nature, and which 
by an appeal to numberleſs facts throws the 
Ridicule with irreſiſtible, force upon its op- 
poſers. What then could thoſe expect, who 
were ſo raſh as to engage common ſenſe at 
her own weapons, but to leave a ſad example 
of the inſufficiency of human wit, when 
improperly. and unworthily applied? 
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"This waggery Lac tide, Mes. Butz's Sxct. 
vindication of the indefeafible right of. Cuck- IV. 
oldorn incumbent upon wives, in caſe of the ty- WAR 

ramy, infidelity, or inſuffciency of their huſ- 
band's ; being a full anſwer to the Doctor I 
ſermon againſt Adultery, And it is intro- 
duced. into that excellent piece of allegorical 
humour, The Hiſtory of John Bull, of which 7 
it makes a part; as a wen 1 


the fair body that is diſgraced by it. 


To detect the fallacy, of this 2 
piece of Ridicule, let us follow the advice 
of ARISTOTLE, and reduce it to the för- 
mality of a ſyllogiſm or two. As thus: Firſt, 
the au wol ne informs your” that 
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A wife 3 is 8 PER intend, what a nation 
is to its king 1 225iupo) DT 
Now, it being lawful for ae , 

off its king whenever it is diſpleaſed 7 70 | 
him, and to fake another in his room: * 
Ergo, it is lawful for a wife to renounce her | 


huſband, whenever he incurs het diſ- 


127 AIM 
pleaſure, and to confer her fayours 19 0 


any one ſhe likes better. off + - 
— - 
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Pan Io make this ironical ſyllogiſm ſerve the 
ra of che party, the” faithful feader is 
AA rs oe poſed to refoly; ve it into the fol- 

hich he Wu de fail t to der coute 


Wt. 3 


7er 2 75 1 
£- 


DE to _—_ Wer nigh bie com- 


mol ſen 
ſhoũld, u on any occaſion, think herſelf 


authoriſed to abjure her fidelity t to het 
Lab — 88 IN 
And à nation * to its King, 
huſband”: !'- - 

"->_ it. is contrary: to common ſenſe to 


1 _ 20'v that's wife is to 
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1 
1 requires very little ſcrutiny; to Ares 
wherein the fallacy lies of this reaſoning ; 
far it; appears, at the firſt, glance, that the 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that a 


king Bands. in the ſame relation to the people 
he governs, that a huſband does to his wife: 
Which! is ſo manifeſtly otherwiſe, at it, were 


an abuſe of paper to ſhew in how, many 
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| points the difference conſiſts. 
| Beſides 
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of mankind, that à wife 


l ö believe, that any failure in a king can 
. ever abſolve his ſubjocts from their alle · 
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Befides, the author; far the fake of this ab- Sect. 
ſurd buffoonery, has deſtroyed that allegorical IV. 
conſiſtency w hich i is ſo div ertin | reſerved "WW, 
throughout rf reſt 1 e. And 1 
where, ir Bull, 1 inthe! 50 of, : work * 
repreſen nts the Engl "nation, „ 4 PE I - 
the par Matt ; in. is eee 6. Af. 
Bull is Foc to repre ent the Kin 0 Ne 
gland, and Mrs | Bull the nation. An a. - 
gebrailt, who, iS he progre rels of his cafcu- 
lation, 1 the letter, 3 fon metimes ſtan oy a 


3 Ds 139% IOC DI; 
one num r and meli fe for another, has 
no chance of Pg Un, that v 7 on” 

4 2 TNA L 
do him” credit. Aud, 0 


- r my Own it Be if 
1 may be be admitted an evidence, as well as 
iy Pot in this cale, Tdeclare, that 1 never 
found, in reading 'theſe two c hapters of of 
SWIFT, any more inclination to laugh, than 
to be convinced; and therefore doubt” . 
but the verdict will be brought in, Falſe R.. 
dicule, and conſequently no teſt of truth. 
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+ bo 1 not W chat a cs is fall, 
. to make it ridiculous, and a proper ob, 

ject for Ridicule, it muſt aL II- 
PORTANT. When Hon Ack ſays, Parturi- 
'F unt mates, naſcitur ridiculus mus, he does 
1 not mean, that the mouſe was rigiculous i in 
arr but that it only became ſo by the 
ity ExpeXtations, 'which this pompous 
7 * rtant delivery had « occaſioned, And 
22785 importance. or gravity. is not, as 
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called 


Ai 
if Lord SHAPTSBURY afferts, the Hence of i im- 
1 E. 571 it is ſo far the g eſſence, of the ridiculous, 
i that it eaſy to ' progluce, : a multitude of 
| inſta ances, where Ridicule has juſtly fallen 
| y pon ſayings, that were not otherwiſe falſe, 
j of as, they were not adequate, nor of a 
| piece, Wich che e of the deſign. 
| 5 as of N exam on is recorded of 
1 Dioorxxs the Cynic, which I ſhall relate 
I} at length, for the benefit of ſuch of my 
6 readers, as may not be particularly read in the 
I} hiſtory, of thoſe Wags, whom the ancients 
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called "obiloſophers ; and who, in n reality, 4 0 T. 
ſerved that honoured name much better, than — 
ſome of their more ſerious brethren, for * 
reaſofis already hinted. 


Prix ro having defined a man A tzvo-legg'd 
animal without feathers, in the hearing of 
DroGtNEs, the deſcription appeared to him 


extremely ridiculous, and he reſolved to 
expoſe it to the laughter of the public. To 
do this effectually, he caſt about in ſearch 


of ſome contemptible animal, that might 
anſwer the deſcription ; but could find none. 

Convinced at laſt, that he could not attack 
his rival on the fide of fa//vod, he gave over 
that ſearch ; but, as he ſtill lay open on the 
hide of 7nfignificance, by a definition ſo un- 
| becoming the real dignity of the ſubject, the 
| ſuppoſed dignity of the philoſopher, and the 
ſcientific pomp of words in which it was 
dreſſed; he reſolved to make that example, 
which he ſtrove in vain to find ready made, 
So having ſtript a cock of its feathers, he 
hid it under his cloak, and ſetting it ſuddenly 
upon its legs, before PLAro and his ad- 
ts D 4 5 mirers, 


Tk ar m , bis: r 
rn! | 551100 dong: Stunt bornon. 
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This was thought a witty he at the 
time, and has been handed CE as ſuch 
through many generations, It was certainly 
true Ridicule, as to importance; and yet the 
thing! ridiculed was not ſhewn to be other. 
wiſe falſe, but the contrary z as the ridiculer 
Was obliged to appeal, not to the nature 


of e but to What was manifeſtly 


But, ,to ke Ridicule compleatly trium- 
phant, it is neceſſary, that it ſhould be em- 
ployed upon what, is compleatly ridiculous; 
that 1 is, What is both falſe and important. It 
is for this reaſon, that of all the different 
abſurdities, which have: diſgraced the human 
ſpecies, there 1 is none, that has been the cauſe 

of ſo much true wit and Ridicule, as fat 
religion. . And indeed how is it poſſible 
for thoſe, on whom the Almighty has be- 
ſtowed Faculties of mind ſuperior to others, 
to employ them more properly than in vindi- 
cating his honqur ; and- endeavouring to 
communicate their own Juſt ſentiments in 3 
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How e a taſk this has been, let all 
hiſtory teſtify. Fer, from the moſt early 
times, there never has been wanting a ſet of 
impoſtors, who made it their buſineſi to 

ractiſe upon the fear, ignorance, and credus 
of | <q weaker and more numerous part 
of. mankind, by repreſenting the Eternal 
Being not ſuch as he appears in his glorious 
works, but ſuch as beſt ſyited their baſe 
purpoſes. And yet in no time was God with- 
out witneſs, as St. Paul exprefles it; ay 
there have been found in every age ſome 
men of ſuperior ſenſe and honeſty, who have 
endeayoured, and. often with, ſaccefs, to 
withdraw; their, weak brethren from thay 
impious yoke, by expoſing to laughter thoſe 
lies and abſurdities, which had been impoſed 
upon them inſtead of fact and . 


Lycian, one of the moſt correct writers 
amongſt the ancients, and the greateſt 
maſter of that fort of analogical reaſoning, 
mh v we call Ridicule, has employed his 


wit, 
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Fur wit, with great ſucceſs, an the fooliſn 
worſhip. 
Mei, 


and abominable notions of tho 
as by law and cuſtom eſtabliſhed in 
his days. And, beſore him many others, 
particularly the Latin Satiriſts, Juvxv ar, 
PzxS1vs, and Horace, thought it their 
duty to turn thoſe ſerious matters into merri. 
ment. To eke out this ſhort treatiſe, in the 
German faſhion, with thread- bare ſcraps of 
Latin, and by quoting from authors, that 
are intimately known to all thoſe, who under- 
ſtand the language in which they are written, 
would be tireſome and i impertinent, I will 
therefore exemplify this part of my ſubjedt 
by'a piece of Ridicule, much more excel. 
lent; as well as more ancient, than any that 
is to be found in the authors above men- 
tioned, which is preſerved in the latter part 
of the 13th chapter of The doi ſdom of Sor o- 
Mon. I ſhall inſert the whole of it, that! 
may be ſure of indemnifying my reader for 
his trouble, by preſenting him with a piece 


-of moſt compleat eloquence, which might 


not otherwiſe have fallen into his hands, 


J. Sureh 


_ RIDICVLE. 


I eren ed. men by nature, N | 


arvignorant of Gor, and could nat out of the V. 
good things that are ſeen, know bim that. 1153 vo 
neither by confidering the works, did they ace 
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| 75 Bur e either EY or SPS er . 
farift air, or the circle of the frars, or 

violent water, or the lights of Heaven ta 4 
the Gods which govern the world. | 


20 


bow *. better. the Lord 7 Ray is: 5 the 
u. author of beauty bath created them. | 


92 But if they were + afliniſted af their 
power and. virtue, let them underfland by 
them, how much mightier be is that made : 
them. | 


5. For * the 3 and 4 of the 
creatures, Þroportionably the maker of them 1s 


6. But 
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zer 6. Bur yer for rh A r 487 Ef td be 
Blamed fen thiy; peraduenture, err Peking 
eee, en e | 
7. . being Gf 17 bi. Nds 155 

Search him diligently and believe their fight : 
betauſe the things are beauti iful that ate An. 


. Homdeit elitr" are 9 . . 


þ doned. 
N 9, For if they were able to bn ww jo mach, Wl 
1} BO hy ond d at the world, how dd thy | 
1 not ſooner find out the LokD theoft 

| 


. 10. But miſerable are they, and in dead 
Is things i is their hope, abo called them gods which 
are the work of mens hands, gold and filver I ; 
fo ſhew art in, and 3 of beaſts, or le 
4. flone good for nothing, the work of an an- i " 
erent band. 5 5 


11, Now 4 carpen: er that Fallet timber, 
after he hath ſawn down a tree meet for th, 


furpeſe, and taken "of all the bark ſhilful 
5 round 


O 10 UL, E. | 
about, Wee bt it ' hondſmeh we 
and made 4 veſſel thereof” fit for the ſervice o V. 


man's life *. —— 


14, And, after ſending, the refuſe o ks 
work to dreſs bis meat, hath filled bine 


13. And-taking the very 2 
winch" ger ved to no uſe," ( being a crooked" 
piece. F wood and full wont Mid cond 
1 it diligently when be had nothing elſe to 
do, and, formed it by the fill of ys un- 
Hos, and fe Rf # to the image 8 


a nan; 


theſe 


14 Or, made. i like ſome, vile beg, 1 
ing it \ over with vermiliqn, * with faint, 


0 The kindred, which, in a carver's ſhop, a bench ot | 
ſtool may Claim to a god, is no leſs obvious to the 
ſenſible few, than it is: camical. We find it accord». 
ingly introduced by Horace, who ſtrikes at the whole 
pandemonium of heathen idolatry, through the ſides of 
renn | 


Greed be 
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16. For he provided fer it char fr might 
not:fall, knowing. that it wat unable" to' help 
ztfelf, - Ger. it * an ee, en 
mob . wes! 


: "is ies e e 
v wife and children, and is not aſhamed 
W to that which hath no life. n 


"I 8. For health; "be calleth upon that which 
is weak : for life, prayeth to that which is 
dead: for aid, humbly  beſeecheth that which 
bath leaſt means to help ; and, for a good 


journey, e 3 "which en cn 


foot forward : 


19. And * NE FAY and getting, and 


for good ſucceſs of bis hands,” aſteth ability 
* of him that is moft unable 1 
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Here is truly ſerious reaſening, that tends ster. 
— to the knowledge of the Di- V. 
vine Being, as far as — are capa. - 
ble to go, and which Mouus himſelf would 
not be able to ridicule ; and here is Ridicule 
to expoſe the abſurdity of the popular no- 
tions and practices, that will ſtand the exami- 
nation of ARISTOTLE with all his dialectics. 


0 * 
en 


The Critic upon Lord SHarTsBURY ap- 
pears however to be 2 great enemy to this 
familiar way of trying religious opinions; 
and finiſhes the 7th ſcction of his Eſay with 
what he ſeems to think very much to its diſ- 
advantage, and the diſadvantage of Ridicule 
in general, in theſe words: It ſeems therefore, 
that his Lordſbi ps obſervati on (which contains 
the . quinteſſence of his aſſociate's work, and 
which probably was the leaven, that leavened 
the whole lump of malice and dulneſi ) inflead 
of bei ng favourable to Ridicule, as a teſt of 
truth, can only tend to di iſgrace it. For fnce 


every religious and unbelieving fect have alike 
SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED IT IN SUPPORT 


ING their reſpective tenets, and in rendering 
thoſe of their - adverſaries contemptible ; it 
follows, mnafmuch as doctrines, which — 
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not: fall, knowing. that it wat unable 10 bel 
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to Hel to that which hath no life. 


bo. 8. For health; 2 he calleth upon that which 


is weak : for life; *brayeth to that which is 
dead: for aid, humbly beſeecheth that which 
bath leaſt means. to help ; and, for a good 
Journey, ware ; Ain "which IPA 


foot forward : 
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19. And * gaining and. getting, and 


for good ſucceſs . of his bands, aſeeth ability 
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Here * truly ſerious reaſoning, that ends Sec. 
by inveſtigation to the knowledge of the Di- V. 
vine Being, as fur as human faculties are capa- - 
ble to go, and which Momus himſelf would 
not be able to ridicule ; and here is Ridicule 
to expoſe the abſurdity of the popular no- 
tions and practices, that will ſtand the exami- i 
nation of ArrsTOTLE with all his dialecties. 


The Critic upon Lord SyarTsBURY ap- 
pears however to be 2 great enemy to this 
familiar way of trying religious opinions; 
and finiſhes the 7th ſcion of his Eſay with 
what he ſeems to think very much to its diſ- 
advantage, and the diſadvantage of Ridicule 
in general, in theſe words: It ſeems therefore, 
that his Lordſhip's obſervation (which contains 
the  quinteſſence of his aſſociate's work, and 
which probably was the leaven, that leavened 
the tobole lump of malice and dulneſs ) inflead 
of bei ng favourable to Ridicule, as a teſt of 
truth; can only tend to di iſgrace it. For Ace 
every religious and unbelieving fect have alike 
SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED IT IN SUPPORT= 
ING their reſpective tenets, and in rendering 
thoſe of their - adverſaries contemptible ; it 
follows, inaſmuch as aun which — 
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This is firovg, pointed, ane foemk! to 
conclude the-argument as thoroughly as it 


conchudes the: ſefhon. Whät a pity it is 
that it ſhonld have no better foundation 
than what the author himſelf owns to be in 


the former ſentence, a /eavened lump of malice 
and gdulneſs. 


I The obſervation of Lord SyarrtsBuRY here al- 
luded to, is to be found in his foregoing leaf, when 
ing of modern zealots, he tells us, that YBateve 
they think grave and Jes, they ſuppoſe muſt never i 
treated out of a. grave and ſolemn way ; though what 
anather thinks ſo, they can be contented to treat otherwiſe, 
and are fond to try the % of Ridicule againft ay 
opinion beſides ' their own. But how the remarker 
ſhould find in theſe words any thing concerning the 
of different opinions, by the means of Ridicule, 
it is difficult to gueſs. He likewiſe accuſes Mr. Cor- 
LINs, whom he calls his aſſociate, of this groſs. abſurdity ; 
and perhaps he may be guilty of it. But as he has 
not quoted any paſſage, or ſo much as mentioned the 
name of the work where it is to be found; we have 
reafon to doubt, whether he has not miſtaken Mr. Co- 
LINS,as much as he has my Lord SHAFTSBURY. But ſup- W _ 
poſing Lord SHAFTSBURY and his aſſociates to be as dull 
and malicious, as he has been pleaſed to repreſent them, - 
what is it to the merits of Ridicule? : 
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It is certainly true, that many religious Sxcr. 


ſets have ſucceſsfully employed Ridicule, 


in rendering the regelt H their adverſaries cn 


temptible; but Foweois it poſſible that an in- 
ſtrument, whoſEprofeſſed uſe is to pull down, 


ſhould be employed in ſupporting any ſect of 
religion, except there were only two ſects of 


religion in the world, and one of them ne- 
ceſſarily true; whereas it is poſſible there 
may be five hundred, and all, but one, falſe 
and ridiculous. Was there ever any author 
ſo weak as to fancy, that where two men of 
war are pelting one another, either of them 
propoſes to mend his own rigging by the 
ſhot, which he pours into his adverſary? Is 
the worſhip of Venus or GANYMEDE at all 
more eſtabliſhed by the excellent jokes, which 
JuvENnAL has thrown at the crocodile and 
onion gods of the Egyptians? Or ſuppoſe a 
Catholic ſhould raiſe the laugh ever ſo pro- 


perly againſt the worſhip of Fum Ho, and 


the Chineſe ſhould return it full upon St. 
AxnTHony of Padua; would any one be 
more convinced of the truth of the Chineſe 
or Popiſh idolatry, than he was before? Did 
PascaL's admired Ridicule of the Jeſuits 
prove any thing towards the truth of Janſe- 

E niſm ? 
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1 PART niſm ? No. After all his wit, their doctrines 
I. of the grace of cangruity, and grace of 
wv efficacy, continue to be equally unintel- 
ligible, and equally as uſeleſs as ever: and 
both ſides were expoſed to the Ridicule of 
more unpaſſionate minds; by whoſe means, 
as VOLTAIRE obſerves, France was eaſed of 
a diſpute that equally diſgraced chriſtianity, 

learning, and the human underſtanding “. 
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Indeed when two ſects, in the ſame 
country, while they appear to be contending 
for the truth of their ſeveral opinions, are 
in reality contending for power and riches; 
that ſect, which deſtroys its adverſary by any 
means, direct or ſiniſter, by ſeriouſneſs, 
ndicule, or blows, eſtabliſhes itſelf as 
effectually as it deſires ; and huzzas, like a 
victorious ſhip, that has ſunk its enemy; tho, 
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* On ſe fouvient, avec quel mepris le duc d Orleans it 
fon miniftre parlaient des querelles gu'ils appaiſerent ; 
guel ridicule ili jetterent ſur cette guerre de controverſe. 
Ce mepris et ce ridicule ne ſervirent pas peu a la pair. 
On ſe laſſe enfin de combative, py des querelles dont |: 
monde rit. 
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w ch twenty hots in its own hull, Half its SECT. 
men ſlain, and not à maſt ſtanding. | 


WW 
| It is much to the honour of the preſent 
f Wl fate of this country, that, notwithſtariding 
„che univerſal toleration; the liberty of the 
bees, and the ſecurity wih which all opini- 
„ ons may be canvaſſed, there is little or no- 
thing offered tending to ridicule the religion, 
that is Either by law eſtabliſhed or tolerated, 
ic Wl has not been ſo always, and; I believe, 
it will be found; that the books and papers 
of Ridicule upon religious ſubjects, have been 
much more numerous at any time, between the 
teformiation and the acceſſion of His preſent 
majeſty, than they have been during his happy 
teign: And the reaſon ſeems to be obvious, 
For, in former teigns, the factions which 
tore the bowels of the nation, were formed 
of certain religious ſects, who carried creeds 
for their banners; differing often in the meereſt 
trifles; which trifles however being the 
bond of union of each party, as well as the 
pretended cauſe of divifion, were magnified 
into matters of the greateſt iMyoRTANCE by 
their ſeveral leaders and trumpeters ; ſo that 
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Parr they became from contemptible bene 


I. to be the whole, almoſt, of the religion of 
* the times. 


| In this every way polemical ſtate of our 
| unhappy country, when the - ſpirit of con- 
__ troverſy deſcended ſo low, as to excite little 
| miſſes, of ten years old, to pull caps about 
| the divine right of epiſcopacy, or the validity 
| of lay baptiſm ; when it roſe ſo high, as to 
| make one of the greateſt epic poets that any 
* age has furniſhed, introduce the Almighty 

| diſcourſing like a ſchool-divine “, and the 

devils amuſing themſelves in hell with meta- 
phyſical cunnundrums +; when the friends 
of peace and liberty were by turns terrified 
I with the proſpect of anarchy, from the hair- 
11 brained enthuſiaſm of the ſectaries; and of 
0 popiſh tyranny, under a bigotted king. 
| Then it was, that BuTLER, TIN DAL, TREN- 
| CHARD, GORDON, and many others roſe up 


q 
i h *. MiLTox's Paradiſe-Laſt, Book III. 


mw + Others apart ſat on a hill retir d 

1 In theughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
1 O providence, foreknowledge, will, and ſute; 
; | Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge abſolute ; 

{ Ana found ns end, in wand ring mazes loſt. 
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to feap this fat harveſt, which the heats of Ser. 


the times had brought to maturity; then it V. 
was, that Dr. SwirT wrote his Tale of a 


Tub, to aid the ſerious pen of Archbiſhop 
T1LLOTSON and other learned and good men, 
whoſe manner of writing was not ſo calcu- 
lated to produce the contempt which they 
aimed at, and which the ſafety and happi- 
neſs of our church and ſtate required “. 


But of late years the perſons, who have 
had the adminiſtration of public affairs, have 
found, that government can be maintained 


with more ſecurity by other means, than by | 


making 


* Lord Ornery has ſummed up the excellency of 


the Tale of the Tub in the following words : Throughout 
the whole piece there is a vein of Ridicule and good humour, 
that laughs pedantry and aſfectation into the loweſt degree 
of contempt ; and expoſes the character of JAcK and 
PETER, in ſuch a manner as never will be forgiven, and 
never can be anſwered. 


- 


Remarks on Dr. Swirr, Lett. xxili. 


It does however more than barely laugh at pe- 
Gantry and affectation, which is properly the office of 
that ſort of Ridicule, whoſe object is manner and action; 
and of which T ſhall treat in the ſecond part of this 
eſſay. The Tale of the Tub, like Don Quixote, is of the 
argumentive kind of Ridicyle, whoſe buſineſs is to oppoſg 
falſe opiniong ; and operates by raiſing up fictitious cha- 

1 racters 


AN ESSAY» 


PART making a | alking-horſe of religion; ſo that 
I. thoſe trifling diſtinctions, invented and kept 


SL up to ballin the populace on either fide, 
loſing their intended effect, loſt by degrees 
their IMPORTANCE, and by ceaſing to be 
important, have ceaſed to be the objects of 


| 

| Ridicule. Religion is now become in Eng- 
[ land, almoſt + what it was at firſt intended to 
ll be; not a tool for the politic and the ſeditious 
At to work. withal, but a matter entirely of 


1 private 


racters to 40 in familiar occurrences in life, upon prin- 
ciples falſe and chimerical, and by repreſenting the 
obvious conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, convincing 
the reader of the falſhood and abſurdity of ſuch princi- 
ples and opinions. This is called, in common language, 
. with great propriety, putting thoſe opinions to the proof; 
i and is, of all the modes of Ridicule that ever were 


| 1 ä found but, the faireſt as well as the moſt diverting, 

| 4 

TH + The word 2 although unmuſical in the 
1 ſentence, cannot, with a ſafe conſcience, be left out; 
ö | | becauſe we can never be ſaid to be altogether in that ſtate 
| | of liberty and common ſenſe, to which the conſtitution 


of this kingdom has been verging for this hundred years 
paſt, while there is any law in force to pukiſh thoſe, who 
differ in. opinion from their rulers in matters merely 
ſpeculative. ' Perhaps there are people, who will be 
ſurpriſed when they hear the word puniſhment, fancying 
that i it has no other meaning than to burn, fine and 
impriſon. But their E will re ceaſe, 

5 | when 
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private concern, ſubject to no juriſdiftion, Scr. 
but that of conſcience or private opinion; V. 
which will ever be moſt reſpectable when moſt WV 
diveſted of worldly power and riches ; and 

will ever moſt deſerve the approbation of the 

wiſe and virtuous, the leſs noiſe it makes. 


when they are put in mind, that to declare a man inca- 
pable of holding any place of truſt or profit under the 
government, is often decreed in court as a puniſhment 
for very great offences: and, whilſt a law ſubſiſts to 
inflict ſuch a ſtigma upon uſeful ſubjects, who diſſent 
from the parliamentary creed, the toleration is far from 
being compleat. 
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AN E.SSA'Y-- 


8 E e T. VI. 


ESIDES philoſophical truth, which 
1s required in poſitions that are pre- 


A ſented immediately to the underſtanding, 


there is a thing called rorTICAL TRUTH, 
which is required in thoſe images, which are 
preſented to the fancy, either to beautify or 
illuſtrate compoſitions in poetry, of which 
they may be called the eſſence. Theſe paſs 
commonly by the name of allegories, meta- 
phors or ſimilies; and are always to be con- 
demned as falſe, whenever they preſent any 
idea to the imagination that is abſurd, mean, 
or unſuitable. 


To men of a lively and orderly fancy, to 
whom every word produces the idea, of which 
it is a ſign, with diſtinctneſs and preciſion, 
every incongruity of that ſort is immediately 
manifeſt; but, to thoſe who are not bleſt 
with this faculty, which is often called ate, 
in ſo eminent a degree, ſome foreign help is 
neceſſary, in order to furniſh their judgment 


with more perfect materials to exerciſe itſelf 
upon. And, of all the methods fuggeſted 


by 
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have, when exhibited upon canvaſs. This 
is nothing but that APPEAL FROM WoRDs 


To FACTS of which I have been hitherto 


treating; and which will be a conſtant de- 
tector of the falſe and ridiculous, whenever 
it obtrudes itſelf. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, the friends of the 
church of England ſhould have a deſire to 
expoſe the wild and abſurd expreſſions, uſed 
by the growing ſect of Moravians in their 
public worſhip. In what manner is this 
moſt effectually to be done: 


According to my Lord  SHAFTsSBURY's 
ſyſtem of Ridicule, PuNcy would be em- 
ployed to fing a hymn out of their Sa/f-book 
in broken Engliſh, accompanied with a 
thorough baſs upon the Salt-box, inſtead of 
an organ; and, to render it more ſavoury, to 
change the words here and there into others, 
for which his oratory is chiefly admired, 

$2 While 
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by critics for this purpoſe, there is none 8g r. 
quicker or ſurer, than one recommend in V. 
the Spectator, No. 595, and that is, to 
call in the aſſiſtance of the pencil, and try 

what effect ſuch metaphors or imagery would 
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Parr While this was performing, the mob of 
I. 


WG ould laugh; but it would be at Puncn 


Smithfield, and, perhaps, politer people 


for his naſtinef and monky-tricks, while 
the brethren would eſcape unhurt. 


This is not Ridicule, but only burleſque 
and waggery. But if any man has a mind to 
raiſe an effectual laugh at theſe devout pro- 
ceedings, let him open the book at page 53, 
and with a compoſed countenance, and a 
tone of voice fit for the leſſon of the day, 
read aloud : 


Lovely fide-bole take in me, 
Let me ever be in thee ; 

O fide-bole's wound, my heart and ſoul 
Does pant for thy ſo lovely hole. 
Lovely fide-hole take in me, 
Let me ever be in thee : 

If T once ſecurely fit, 

In the lovely fide-hole's ſplit, 

O then I for ever dwell 

In the lovely P.EuURA's cell: 
O then J, &c. 
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O R. eee, 
VI. | 
Ye children, where do you droell, where 5 * | 


your ground, 

Where is the beſt care for fach little ones found? 

We duell in the wound-boles, in Ixsv's fleſh 
ö made, — 8 | 

. The holy church cares fur, «hd lends us her aid. 


But will for ſuch number of doves room be | 
3 5 
In the narrow ſpace of the holy ſides wound ? 
O yes, and beſides there is room for to fit, 

In all the holes of the lamb's hands and feet. 


75 


What is it that in all your meetings reſounds ? 


One ſpeaks, hears, and ſings here at all times 
of wounds ; 


One ſpeaks, hears, and Jings here at all times | 
of wounds ; i 

Wounds, wounds, again n be and no- 1 
thing but wounds : &c. &c. &c. | ll 


This is burleſque enough of itſelf, and | 
would alone be ſufficient to raiſe laughter in | 
every one, who felt the proper force of the 

e words; 


bl 
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ParT words; but it is as certain, at the ſame time, 
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that there are thouſands, in whom they raiſe 
rapture and enthufiaſm. From whence can 
this ſtrange effect, upon a particular ſet of 
people, proceed? I make no doubt, but 
that it is cauſed by long and early habi- 
tude, which has deſtroyed or changed the 
ideas in their minds, upon this. cccafion, 
which thoſe words naturally excite at other 
times, producing no image, but what is con- 
fuſed, indiſtint, and no doubt very different 
in one of the ſociety, from what it does 2. 
another. But let any engraver adorn their 
hymn book with a few cuts, let him draw 
men, women and children creeping into the 
ſide-hole, and neſtling in it like waſps in 
a hollow tree; and there is great reaſon 
to believe, that there are none of the 
faithful, however damaged in their under- 
ſtanding, but would ſee the abſurdity and 
naſtineſs of this their allegory ; and would 
either laugh or be angry, according as pride 


happened to be more or leſs predominant w 
their ſeveral conſtitutions, 
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n 8Sxcr. 
It is not the performance alone of thoſe FJ, 


High German artiſts, that ought to be exa- 
mined by this rule; it is a certain teſt for 
the ſoundneſs of every piece of poetry what- 

ſoever ; but a teſt fo ſevere, that the beſt of 


them all will ſometimes ſhrink at it. There 


are many deſcriptions in the great MIL rox, 
which paſs very currently in blank verſe, and 
yet would make but a poor or diſguſting ap- 
pearance in colours, and ſome of them en- 
tirely incapable of delineation. N 


Perhaps Ho nuR himſelf may not be, up- 
on every occaſion, exempt from this charge. 


His deſcription of NRPHTUNE's progreſs from 


Somothrace - to Ege (240 miles) in four 
ſtrides *, has been much admired by ſome 


Critics 


* TPIE MEN OPEZAT” INN, TO AE TETPATON 
 IKETO TEKMQP _ 
1 Iliad, 12. 


From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And at the fourth the diſtant Age ſhook, Poe. 


Madam Dacitr has omitted this in her tranſlation ; 
for which Mr. Pork condemns her; not for want of 
fidelity, but want of taſte, in paſſing over a ſtroke of 


poetry 
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Par critics Ar it ſublimity ; but it is certainly not 

j L in the power of APELLES of Rarnart to 
AG” paint a God bounding acroſs the Myean ſea; 

in any manner, that he ſhall. not appear as 

like a man ſkipping over 4 kennel, as one 


egg is like another. An image altogether 
mean and n. 


Wherein then conliſts the — 1 of 
this paſſage? Probably in words only ; and 

that any effort of the mind, to/ turh thoſe 
words into imagery, would give it; inſtead of 
pleaſure; that uneaſineſs, which it ſuffers 
during the reſtleſs flumbers of a fever: The 
human mind cannot create any thing; it cat 
only reflect, like a looking-glak, but a look - 
ing-glaſs where the images remain after the 
objects are removed: and the pleaſure we 
receive __ the works of art; either in po- 


poetry chat did benour to het author: Lowius, 
however, ſcems rather to ſide with her, as in his com- 
mendation of Homer's Neptune, he has quoted ſome 
lines that precede, and ſome that follow this paſlage, 
without taking notice of it. So great a contrariety of 
ſentiment amongſt celebrated judges, ouglit to convince 
us of the inſufficiency of meer TASTE ; and, the ne- 


ceflity of looking for ſome rule, by which it may bc 
directed. 
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etry or painting, is greater or leſs, accord--SECT. 
ing as the images produced by the artiſt do VI. 
more or leſs reſemble thoſe contained in VV. 
this repoſitory +: Or, as Popꝝ ſays, 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 

Which oft was thought, but ne er ſo well 
expref | 

Something whoſe truth, convinc d, at fight 
we find, 3 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 


And the greateſt poet, whenever he miſtakes 
the bounds of his art ſo much, as to endea- 


+ Mr. App150N, whoſe papers upon The Pleaſures of 
the Imagination deſerve great encomiums, has, never- 
theleſs, loſt much of the conſiſtency which might have 
appeared an that ſubject, by not eſtabliſhing a conſtant 
attachment to T'RUTH, as the leading and inſeparable 
principle in all the works of art. For inſtance, he 
ſays, NY. 421. Theſe different alluſions are but fo many 
efferent manners of ſimilitude; and, that they may pleaſe 
the imagination, the likeneſs ought ts be very exact, ox 
very agreeable ; as we love to ſee a picture where the re- 


ſemblance is juſt, or the paſture and air graceful. 


He is here as unfortunate in his illuſtration, as in his 
principle; far the agreeable, in thoſe caſes, cannot be 
ſeparated from the exa& : and a poſture, in painting, 
muſt be a ju reſemblance of what is graceful in na- 
ture, before it can hope to be eſteem'd graceful. | 
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Pax r vour to repreſent to others, What the eye 
I. (hath not ſeth, nor the ear heard - altho' 
pe may flatter himſelf, like BAVEs, that his 
attempt is great, yet the * 1 of 
| | the rule, ſuggeſted in this Section *, ill 
| never 


- MY ſuſpect that Hot Ace had an eye to this method 
of criticiſm i in the commencement of his art of poetry, 


Humans capiti cervicem pidtor equinam 
Fungere ft velit, et varias inducere plumas, - 
Undigque collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne; 

- © Spettatum admiſſi riſum tencatis amici? 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulæ fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vane 
Fingentur ſpecies ; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme. Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit equa potgſtas. 
Scimus; et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. 
Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia; non ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni, 
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Here, as in many other places, that excellent critic 
illuſtrates the beauties and defects of poetry, by allu- 
ſions made to painting; which he is generally thought 
to do, only becauſe poetry happen'd to be his theme 
at that time ; and that, had he been to treat of paint- 

| ing, he would have vice verſa illuſtrated painting, By WW +. 
| alluſions made to the operations of the fiſter art. 0 
| There may be perhaps, another reaſon aſſigned that I ey 
1 | may make the alluſions in the caſe actually before us the 
1 | more 


£ 
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never fall to convince the judicious of its * 
being monſtrous and ridiculous. HRP 
more proper and conducive than if the caſe were re- 
vers d. The uſe of alluſions, as has been already hint- 
ed in this Eſſay, is to eſtabliſh obſcure or dubious truths, 
by the aid of ſimilar truths that are more obvious. 
Lines and colours are of a more determined nature, 
and ſtrike the mind more immediately than words ; 
which, beſore they can produce any effect, muſt be 
form'd by the mind itſelf, into pictures; and conſe- 
quently require a more tedious, and more difficult pro- 
ceſs. This HoRAcx himſelf expreſſes, in another part 
of the ſame work, where ſpeaking of theatrical repre- 
ſentations, which are a mixture of poetry and painting, 
he ſays, 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Duam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ioe ſit tradit ſpectator. 


a Upon this conſideration it is, that he makes uſe of a 
ſimilitude borrowed from the art of painting, which 
condemns the extravagancies and incongruities of cer- 
tain poets, by ſhewing that the like would be in a 
painter unpardonable and ridiculous. 


ght The hopes of finding ſomething to confirm my con- 
jecture concerning the meaning of this paſſage of Ho- 
RACE, induced me to look into many of his commen- 
tators, particularly DAcixR and SANA DO, but I found 
nothing chere that pointed towards it. I obſerved how- 
ever at the ſame time, that thoſe learned Frenchmen, in 
their tranſlations, had entirely paſſed over the word 


þ qua, 


AN ESSAY 
PART qua, which is join'd to pote/tas in the 10th: line; and 
II. chat the former underſtood petimuſque damuſque viciſſim, 
WY VN to relate to poets and critics. In this he appears to have 
very much miſtaken his author's meaning; as there had 
been no mention at all of critics, and that it would have 
been very abſurd in HoRAce to have faid, that critics 
L ; claim'd a right to boldneſs and invention, that put them 
| upon a level with poets. I will therefore endeavour 
to give a general ſenſe of thoſe 13 lines, in a man- 
ner that will make them conſiſtent with the truth of 
things, with one another, and probablywith the inten 
tion of the author. 


© If to a human face a painter ſhould join the neck 
( « of a horſe, with wings of various colours; collecting 
c in like manner, the other members from differen; 
& animals, ſo that the breaſt of a fair woman ſhould 
cc terminate in a fiſh's tail: would not you, who are 
« connoiſſeurs, think the ſpectacle extremely ridicu- 
„ Jous? And yet, believe me, nothing can be more 
| « akin to this picture, than a poem, whoſe unaccount- 
« able images, like a ſick man's dreams, are ſuch, 
c that no one part has any manner of relation to 
« another. Painters and poets have always had an 
c equal right to be bold in their compoſitions, 
„This we know, and it is by this equal right, that we 
c poets muſt not dare to write, what a painter would 
„ not dare to paint; nor does the painter, on the other 
c hand, expect any indulgence, but what he is willing 
« to grant to his brother poet. But this indulgence 
« never extends itſelf to thoſe, who loſe fight of na- 
« ture; nor allows either of the artiſts to introduce 
« the dove ſporting with the ſerpent, nor the lam» 
„ with the tiger.“ 


A 
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RIDICULE. 


PA N T . 


AUGHT ER, as J have before ob- 
ſerved, 7s the conſequence of Ridicule, 
from whence it receives its name ; 
but it is proper to take notice, that it 1s 
only a ſymptom, and not its diſtinguiſh- 
ing character. For laughter is produced up- 
on many occaſions, where nothing like Ri- 
dicule is applied. A flap on the face may 
raiſe a laugh in the by- ſtanders; but if they 
were to burſt their ſides, it has no more 
pretenſion to Ridicule, than it has to pa- 
2 thetic 
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Pak r thetic eloquence s. It is reported of A man 
II. once eminent for his love of the public, that 


dy. 36 


he was never known to laugh in the courſe of 
his life, but once ; and that was, upon ſee- 
ing his brother fall and break his arm. And 
there is nothing more common, than to ob- 
ſerve people in health and affluence, laugh 
and ſneer at the bodily infirmities, weakneſs 
of intellects, thread-bare cloaths, and other 


marks of the diſtreſs or poverty of thoſe, 
who accidentally come in their way. Is this 


Ridicule? Thoſe refin'd philoſophers, who 


have diſcover'd in Man moral feelings and 
in/linfts, which are to ſerve him as a crite- 


rion of right and wrong, and are fatisfied to 


receive this into the'number; much good may 
it do them. There is great reaſon to believe, 


that JUvENAL would join- with me in ſay- 


ing, Hac noſtri pars PESSIMA ſenſus; and that 


there are few greater ſymptoms of moral 


turpitude in human nature. And yet -my 


Lord SHAFTSBURY'S antagoniſt, by making 
Contempt and Ridicute ſynonomous 'terttis, 
has employed ſome pages of his bock in 


92 


Proving, that this inbuman folly can never 


* See the laſt Nate of Sect. II. 
be 
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be the teſt of truth +. Men of the beſt 
ſenſe will never fail to confound themſelves 
and others, when they are not at pains, by 
definitions and examples, to aſcertain the 
meaning of their terms. When we ſee Ri- 
dicule underſtood to be pathetic eloquence in 
one page, in another contempt ; why not per- 


6g 
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jury, a gooſe, a gridiron, or a cheſt of 
drawers ? By ſuch ſkilful management any 
one thing may be proved to have none of 


its own properties, but all the properties of 


any thing elſe, to the great advancement of 


knowledge. 


A man who even laughs at folly or vice, 
which are certainly the objects of pity or de- 


teſtation, to ſound and liberal minds, gives 
us as bad a ſample of his morals as of his 
underſtanding. How comes it then, that a 


Ridicule of thoſe very follies and vices is fol- 


lowed by a laugh or ſmile from the moſt 
humane? To me it appears very plain, that 


the laugh, in this caſe, is not a laugh ariſing 
from the contempt of the perſon or thing 


ridiculed ; but a laugh of pleaſure, from the 


+ Effays on the Charaferiſticks, Sect. V. at the be- 
as 


FN art 
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PART art itſelf, and of applauſe tothe artiſt. "There 


are ſome philoſophers, who have derived 
laughter from pride, and from the pleaſure 


which we receive in comparing our own 


ſtrength with the infirmities of others. I 


know not upon what they ground this opi- 
nion, and it is foreign to my preſent ſubject 
to enter deep into the enquiry. But I am 
throughly convinced, from many obſerva- 
tions, external and internal, that the mo- 
tives I have here aſlign'd are true in the caſe 
of Ridicule, and perhaps it may ſerve as a 
hint for further diſcoveries. Why ſhould we 
indulge ourſelves in meer conjectures, to the 
diſadvantage of the human heart ? Perhaps 
the ſneer and laugh of contempt which we ſo 
often with abhorrence obſerve, is not na- 
tural ; but only affected, and put on to ſhew 
ſuperior parts and diſcernment. It is moſt 
commonly to be ſeen, not ſo much among 
the proud and ill-natured, as among the 
empty, the half-bred, and the half-witted 
who I fancy are often led into this mean and 
menkey-like praQtice, by hearing men of 
acknowledg'd wit celebrated for laughing at 
s and things 3 Which they take literally, 

es knowing that by theſe words is meant, 


expoſing 
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expoſing thoſe perſons and things' in 4 new PART 
and artful manner, andtherebyexciting laugh- II. 


ter in all thoſe whom they thus entertain» 
while they themſelves preſerve the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs and modeſty of countenance, 


Thus much was neceſſary to premiſe, be- 
fore we enter upon the ſecond kind of Ri- 
dicule, which conſiſts in the bare repreſen- 
tation of what is improper in manners or ac- 
tions. It may be ſtiled, si LE, DIRECT, or 
UNRFFLECTED RIDICULE ; and if it comes 
under the deſcription of the art, which ſhews 
that to be ridiculous which is really ſo, it is only 
by bringing the ridiculous out of obſcurity, 
and placing it in open day-light. And, in- 
deed, as PoPE ſays, 


Vice is a creature of fo vile a mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen, 


For this ſort of Ridicule is one of thoſe 
which ARisToOTLE, in his Poetics, calls mi- 
mic arts; and owing all its merit to its ob- 
vious likeneſs, to what it propoſes to repre- 
ſent, has not the leaſt pretence to be re- 

F 4 ceived 
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PART ceived as a teſt of truth; with whatſoever 
. II. uſefulneſs it may be otherwiſe attended. It 


may be divided into ſeveral branches; but 
chiefly into the NARRATIVE, GRAPHIC, and 
DRAMATIC. I ſhall examplify all theſe ſe- 
parately ; beginning with the GRAPHIC, or 
what is produced by the painter. - 


And of all thoſe artiſts, who have employ- 
ed their pencils in repreſenting what they 
thought ridiculous in the manners of men, 
I know of none, who deſerves to be men- 
tioned upon this occaſion, but the incom- 
parable Hog AR HH. Other there are, Dutch, 
Flemiſh, Freach and Italians, who have 


painted life in all its calamitous circumſtan- 


ces, of poverty, opprefſion, bodily ficknels, 
and deformity, But ARx1sToTLE *, and 


common ſenſe have long ago told us, that 


theſe things are not ridiculous ; and to all, 


but the unfeeling, are the objects of com- 


* H AE KMqAIA ET TIN, CHEP EIHOMEN, 


MIMHEIE SATAOTEPNN MEN, OY MENTOI 


KATA HAxAN KAKIAN, AAAA TOY ALEXPOT 
EETI TO TEAOION MOPION. TO TAP TEAOION 
EETIN AMAPTHMA TI, KAI AIEXOE ANNAT- 
NON, KAI OY $@APTIKON. Ari, Poetic. cap. 5. 


paſſion, 
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| paſſion, and not of laughter. It was re- 


ſerved for our ingenious countryman, to ex- 
poſe upon immortal canvaſs the faſhionable 
follies, vices and affectations of his cotem- 
poraries. He has gone till farther, and by 
producing his repreſentations in ſerieſes, and 
ſhewing the frightful, tho natural tendency 
of thoſe follies, has adminiſter'd one of the 
moſt practical incitements to virtue, and ful- 
filled the moſt material duty of a moral 
philoſopher ; and that by a language, which 
all men underſtand, and which makes the 
quickeft and ftrongeſt impreſſion upon their 
minds *, | 


This is employing a very extraordinary 
talent in a way, which - greatly deſerves the 
thanks of the public. Let us fee next, 
whether this talent, like many other good 
things, may not be abuſed in its turn; and 


render d hurtful to fociety, by ridiculing 


thoſe actions which are innocent or praiſe- 
worthy. eee 


See the laſt Section of Part I. with the notes upon 
n A . 2 


But 
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Paar But when we conſider the nature of this 


ſort of Ridicule, ever ſo ſlightly, it will 
appear, that whenever it takes effect at all, 
it is always from its being true Ridicule ; 
that is, giving a repreſentation of what i; 
truly ridiculous. And ſuch is its ſimplicity, 
that there never can be any fallacy attending 
it, except by the means of a downright 
lie, in attributing an action or circumſtance, 


in itſelf ridiculous, to a perſon, to whom it 


does not belong. 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe Mr. Hoc AR Tn, to 
expoſe the odiouſneſs of drunkenneſs and 
quarrelling in men of important ſtations, 
ſhould paint two magiſtrates in their fur- 
gowns ſprawling on the floor, and batter- 


ing one another, with countenances that 


breathed ſcoundrel and raſcal as emphatically 
as if the words flowed in labels out of their 


mouths ; ſhould Hos AR TR, I fay, deline- 
ate ſuch a midnight converſation, with all 


the natural circumſtances of torn cravats, 


ſpilt claret, and broken tobacco-pipes, which 
his lively fancy would preſently ſuggeſt to 


him, the piece could not fail of being uſeful 


as well as comical. But ſhould he, to ſerve 


the 
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the vile purpoſes of a'party, or to gratify a Pak T 
private grudge, (I beg his pardon for the ſup- II. 


poſition,) ſhould he write under theſe figures, 
This is My.------ and this is My.------ufing 
the names of two men moſt eminent for 
their ſobriety and diſcretion ; or, if inſtead 
of writing, he ſhould inſert the features of 
thoſe worthy magiſtrates, the general Ridi- 
cule would be ſtill as juſt as it was before; 
and the artiſt wou'd receive, at York or 
Carliſle, his uſual tribute of praiſe : but 
they, who were better inſtructed in the affairs 
of London, would be ſhocked at the. per- 
formance, and would withdraw from the 
author that eſteem, which the reſt of his con- 
duct had ſo juſtly acquired. 


This, I will venture to fay, is the plain 
ſtate of the caſe, with regard to the abuſes, 
that may happen in all the different ſpecies 
of REPRESENTATIVE Ridicule. And it is par- 
ticularly the caſe of SockaTEs, which has 
been ſo often quoted to the diſadvantage of 
Ridicule in general, altho moſt unjuſtly ; 
as it will eaſily appear, that Sock a- 
TEs fell not a facrifice, as is pretended, to 

wit 
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PART wit and Ridicule, but to falſhood and miſ- 


II. reſentati 
rep on. 


| ' Thoſe who are acquainted with the cha- 
rafter of that great man; his moderation 
and univerſal benevolence ; his juſtneſs and 
elegance of thought; his courage and un- 
ſhaken fidelity in the defence of his country; 
and his copſtant endeavour to render all men 
as nwderate, as virtuous, and as uſeful mem- 
bers of ſocicty as himſelf: muſt be ſatisfied 
that ſuch a character had nothing in it, that 
was ridiculous, and that it was entirely out 
of the reach of Ridicule. Of this the conduct 
of ARISTOPHANES was likewiſe a proof. He 
was very ſenſible of the difficulties, he had 
to encounter ; he knew, that his talents could 
not be employed with ſucceſs againſt any 
thing, that was not ridiculous in itſelf ; and 
therefore took advantage of the ignorance of 
the multitude, already prejudiced by the 
heathen prieſts, and the leaders of a faction ; 
and exhibited to them a SOCRATES of his 
own creation, ridiculous to an extreme de- 
gree; and in every reſpect the oppoſite of 
him, whom it was faid to repreſent. If the 
event of this repreſentation proved fatal to 


that 
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fortune, which will equally attend the moſt 
ſerious indictment, when it happens to be 
founded* upon facts, that are either feigned or 
unfairly ſtated. 


So much for the GRAPHIC and ÞRAMA- 
re. | 


d Of the NARRAT TVR Ridicule there are in- 
t Wl ſtances in the CharaFers of TyroPHRASTUS, 
t L Broyere, PETRONIUS, Memoirs of the 


& bone of Brandenburgh, Ce. 


* .Under the article of dramatic Ridlicule, may be 
d properly put thoſe philologioal pieces of Ridicule, which 
are meant to expoſe affectation, awkwardneſs, and bad 
taſte in writing and diſcourſe, and which have been often, 
and ſuceſsfully employed by the beſt critics. Of this 
fort are the Lexiphanes and other pieces of Lucian ; 
de · Limoſin and other chapters of RABELAIS ; SWIFT'S 
Memoirs of <P, P. His Tritical. ſay on the facuities of the 
mind; Polite. corver ſation ; . Meditations on a broom-ſtick, 
&c. and, like all the different ſpecies of this kind of Ri- 
ieule, are capable of being miſapplied, by having the 
nes of perſons affixed to them, whom perhaps they 
aſemble not at all. or only in part. 


Theſe 


that excellent philoſopher, we muſt blame Par 
the villany, not the wit of the poet; and we II. 
muſt not lay to the charge of Ridicule a mis- ISR 
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—— compounded; and often acquire anew nar 


| 


ParT ft) Theſe ſpecies of mimic Ridicule are 
II. ſometimes to be found ſingle, - fornetirn: 


oY the OOO: As, 


The THEATRICAL Ridicule, isch Is a 
compound of the graphic and dramatic ; the 
actor performing the function both of tix 
painter and poet. This ſometimes likewiſe 


receives the narrative Ridicule; as, when an 
actor, in the character of Sir Jahn Fa 
gives a deſcription of his recruits in his march 
to Coventry. 


Sometimes the NARRATIVE Ridicule, is in- 
terſperſed with the PRAMATIC, as in the 
Trimalchio of PeTRONIUs, Payſan parven 
of Marivaux, Toſeph Andrews, — tl 


little, &c. + 
lt 


+ Don Quixote, for ſome things, may be ranke 
amongſt thoſe repreſentations of real life, as in 
character of Sancho, and others. There are likewil 

| ſtrokes of the argumentative Ridicule in the character. 
Parſon Adams, and other characters in thoſe inſtructi 
novels written by Mr. FIELDINVG. The intention 


the preſent Eser, is not to enumerate all che diff 
wa 
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It would be endleſs to relate the various PART 
WM ſhapes in which this REPRESENTATIVE Ridi- II. 
vc W cule has appeared; but they all agree fomuch "VV 
in the general character of being pictures of 
life and manners, and are ſo much the ſame 
in their nature and properties, that there does 
i not appear occaſion for more than one ſhort 
te ſection to explain the whole theory of 
rie them. It is a fort of Ridicule, that may be 
a of uſe in giving lively impreſſions of known 
"fl truths ; but whoever is at the pains to prove, 
rf that it can never be a teſt of truth, will 
have the pleaſure of arguing without the 
trouble of an opponent ; fince it never was 
applied in ſubjects of ſpeculation, and, even 
in its own province of repreſenting the de- 
formities of life and manners, cannot prove 
its own juſtneſs, with regard to the ap- 


plication, but by extraneous evidence and 
aſſiſtance. 


There is reaſon however to ſuſpect, from 
ol paſſages 1 in the Eſſays upon the cBarac- 


ways, in which the different kinds and ſpecies of Ridi- 
cule may be mixed, but only to give ſome general hints 


of thoſe principles, by which a more exact diſcuſſion 
may be made. 


teriſticks, 
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Par RT itil, that, while the author ſpeaks of 
* Ridicule in general, he only means this 
nue ſort, as in page 46. Again, it may be 
obſerved, that the conſequences of Ridicule, with 
regard to ſpeculative inſtruction and enquiry, 
are of a very different nature from thoſe which 
relate to morals and action: to the for ft it muſt 
ever be an enemy ; but to the latter it may be an 
enemy or a friend, according as it is fairly or 


diſtoneſtly applied. If he means, I fay, only 
the MIMIC Ridicule, bis aſſertion has been 


| ſufficiently confirmed and exemplified in 

. this ſection. The ſubject is too ſimple to MW! 

admit of any difference of opinion concern- MW” 
ing it; and cannot, in itſelf, incur either MY" 
praiſe or blame. The only Rid:cule, whoſe M* 
legality is worth the diſputing, is that which MW? 
has been treated of in the firſt part of this a 
Eſſay. It was that alone, which could give I. 
give riſe to this controverſy ; being a weapon t 
often uſed by the learned and ingenious, “ 
who.never.ſeem in fact, as has been obſerved I. 
by Lord SHAFTSBURY, to have queſtioned its 
lawfulneſs, unleſs when it happened to be in 

| the enemy's hands. 
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To condjude. It. has been often recom- paur 
mended to thoſe, who take upon them the 11 
inſtruction of mankind, that they ſhould ——— 
;, convey their leſſons in ſuch a way, as might 

þ Wrender them agreeable as well as uſeful: tho 
cis was meant, like putting ſugar into a 
„bitter potion, only to render it more palata- 
„ble, and to be more willingly ſwallowed by. 
y a: _e without its being looked upon 
n part of the medicine itſelf. But, if 
n af 1 — been ſet forth in the firſt part of 
o Wl this Eſſay, with regard to the ingredients 
\- vhich compoſe Ridicule and pleafantry in 
er writing, is found to be true; if appeals to 
ſe Mexperience are the beſt teſt of truth; if thoſe 
h Wappeals are leaft ſubject to fallacy, when 
is made to facts the moſt vulgar and familiar; 
ve Ii in the moſt ſerious queſtions, ſuch wherein 
on che welfare of mankind is chiefly intereſted, 
is, de entertainment riſes, in, proportion to the 
od familiarity of the known truths, by the appli- 
its cation of which any falſhood in thoſe 
important points is detected: if, I ſay, theſe 
things are ſo, then it will be eaſy to perceive 
a more then accidental connection betwixt 


N. RIDICUEE. 
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ParT the utile and the dulce; it will be eaſy to 
II. pereeive, iat im ſpexulative, as well as in 
ae life, de ways of len ars really 
 — — alys of pleiſantileſs ; | andithat 4 s Phi. 
ſopher, that is, 4 man of cahdour, fenſe 

and — has a better chance then 
inftant that he makes them laugh. 


Fa 


Nr 


